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An Oft- forgotten 
People 


ee of two great gifts— 
speech and hearing—the deaf 
and dumb miss the joys of human 
companionship and so many of the 
things that make life worth while. 


With the aid of its specially trained staff the 
Royal Association in Aid of the 


DEAF and DUMB 


is bridging the gulf, providing social intercourse 
and friendliness for loneliness and isolation. 


Through its work it is changing depression 
and despair into hope and happy usefulness: 
poverty and unemployment into self-support 
and self-respect. 


YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED 


Please help the afflicted by sending a gift NOW to Secretary, 
GRAHAM W. SIMES, 


413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Memorabilia. 


( UR correspondent, Dr. J. M. BuLtocu, 

sends us a pleasant example of a minor 
centenary publication in his short biography 
of the Scots composer William Marshall, who 
died on May 29, 1833, in his eighty-fifth 
year (Highland Handbooks, No. vii, price 
éd.). An ‘‘ Admirable Crichton’’ Dr. 
Bulloch calls him, and indeed Marshall seems 
to have been a small—yet not so very small 
—representive of the type of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Besides possessing astonishing skill 
as a fiddler, 
tunes, he was a great dancer; a mechanic 
and mathematician equal to the construc- 
tion of a 
which is still going at Gordon Castle; a 
successful farmer; a builder of roads and 
bridges; a magistrate; an angler; and, in 
his day, a good runner. To all which must 
be added thirty years’ serivce at Gordon 
Castle in the capacity of butler—he was 





clearly a chief delight and ornament of the | 


household—and the capacity to bear with 
dignity wrongs inflicted upon him in his 
chief character of musician by the famous 
and unscrupulous Niel Gow, who, pirate 
that he was, took many of Marshall’s tunes, 
re-named them, and put them forth as his 
own. 


AMONG the interesting particulars given 

in Sir Arthur Michael Samuel’s paper 
on ‘The Regalia of the City of Norwich’ 
(reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society) is an account of the Norwich 
crystal mace—one of the most remarkable in 
England. It has been described and illus- 
trated and discussed on several occasions. On 
a shaft originally made of rock crystal 
prisms, some of which have been lost and 
replaced by cut glass, the mace has a head 
composed of a crown and cross. 
it is to be found in an inventory dated 1549. 


and a genius for composing | 


complicated astronomical clock | 


Record of | 





| Its origin remains obscure, for it is not an 
ordinary civic mace, but rather a sceptre, 
of a type usually associated with a figure 
| of the Madonna. Sir Arthur tells us that 
| he formerly supposed it had been ‘‘ assem- 
| bled’? by mounting a coronet taken from 





a Madonna upon a _ crystal stem—the 
work noted in the Book of St. George’s 
Company: ‘“‘A mace newly made by 


Mr. Augusten Stywarde of cristall silver 
and gilte.’”” But he is now inclined to 
think that perhaps it was made by a Bur- 
gundian (there is some ‘‘ Burgundian and 
| Dijon flavour in the design ’’) and procured 
| by Stywarde—who was a mayor of Norwich 
| —from the Low Countries. The mace used 
to be called the Chamberlain’s Mace, being 
carried by the Chamberlain or Treasurer. 
A curious and lamentable fact is the dis- 
appearance, within somewhat recent years, 
of the oldest of all the Norwich maces—a 
wooden one, having a dragon’s head at the 
top, which was presented, with their charter, 
| to the St. George’s Company of Norwich, in 
| 1417 by Henry V. It is to be hoped that it 
may yet turn up. One or two sketches of it 
are in existence. 


ie the July number of the Journal of the 

Ministry of Agriculture the article of 
most interest to the non-expert reader is 
that by Mr. A. G. Harrington about his 
experiences as a fruit grower. He came 
to his orchard as an amateur with every- 
thing to learn, and with much to do to set 
things right again, for having been planted 
| well his tive acres had passed, on the death 
of the planter, into the hands of owners 
who cared for nothing beyond the mere 
gathering and marketing of ‘the fruit. The 
account of the means by which the trees were 
brought back into good condition; of the 
care taken in harvesting, grading and 
packing the apples; and of the financial 
results, makes inspiring reading. The 
writer winds up with eight conclusions. 
One of them concerns the best shape for 
an apple-tree; it should be a ‘‘ goblet,”’ 
that is, with the centre pruned away to 
allow the sun ‘to penetrate every part of it. 
Another stresses the desirability of com- 
posing an orchard of varieies which crop 
at different times. And another declares 
that without efficient spraying fruit-growing 
is not worth while. The first conclusion 
of all is that fruit-growing is not an easy 
way of making money, it is definitely hard 
work, and as hard in winter as at any other 
| season, if not more so. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. . 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT ON THE NORTH- 
EAST COAST OF ENGLAND. 


STATEMENT is on record to the effect 
that the House of Commons in 1642 
spoke of Newcastle as the ‘‘ nursery of ship- 
building,’’ and Defoe, writing in 1727, said 


that ‘‘ they build ships to perfection on the | 


Tyne.’’ 

Very little is known of the early ships; 
the following however have been gleaned 
from various sources. 


About 1197, the sum of £12 15s. 24d. was 
paid by the King for repairs to the Bishop 
of Durham’s ‘‘ great ship ’’ also £10 as ex- 
penses—presumably for sending her from 
Stockton-on-Tees to London. 

One hundred and thirty of the 
bailiffs and commonalty of York repre- 
sented to the Treasury that they had 
caused a galley of ninety-seven oars, 
a barge of thirty oars, and a small vessel 
to be built, apparently in place of a hand- 
some and good galley with one-hundred-and- 
twenty oars, for the defence of the realm 
(ordered in 1295). They were paid £200. 


(Record in Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s 
Office). 
[Note: Displacement Tonnage is given 


without brackets thus:—217 T.: Burthen 
Tonnage 'thus:—(217) T. 

B.M. = Builders’ Measurements. 

S.S. = Single Screw. 

T.S. = Twin Screw. | 

1768. ENpEAvour Bark (ex Eari_ oF 
PEMBROKE). Purchased 28 March, 1768. 
Whitby built vessel ; commanded by Lieuten- 
ant James Cook on his first great voyage of 
discovery 1768-1771. 

1770. ADVENTURE (ex RALEIGH). (336) T. 
Built at Whitby. Purchased (£2,103) 25 
Dec., 1771, eighteen months old. Accom- 
panied Captain Cook on his second voyage 
1772-1776. 

1770. Resotution (ex Drake). (462) T. 
Built at Whitby. Purchased (£4,151) 25 
Dec., 1771, fourteen months old. Com- 
manded by Captain Cook 1772-1776 and 1776 
to his death 14 Feb., 1779. Returned to 
England 1780. 

1774. Discovery. Built by Langbourne 
of Whitby in 1774. (229) T. Purchased 
(£2,450) from M. and W. Herbert of Scar- 


| Built at Whitby 
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borough. Accompanied Captain Cook on 
the last great voyage 1776-1780. 

1799. AcHERON. 8, bomb. (388) TT. 
1799. Purchased 1803. 
Surrendered to French frigates 3-4 Feb., 
1805 in Mediterranean. 

1801. HerrcuLEs—renamed MERLIN. 16, 


sloop. (395) T. Purchased 1803. Built 
at Shields 1801. 

1803. AtertT. 18, brig-sloop. Built at 
Howden Point, River Tyne 1803. She was 


probably one of the twelve colliers pur- 
chased in to the Navy in 1804 (two only 
remained in 1812). Surrendered to 
American Essex, 32, on 13 Aug., 1812. 


Built at Temple’s Yards in the Tyne. 

1806. Crocopite, Navy Lists to 1814. 

1806. Rosamonp. 20, brig-sloop. Built 
at South Shields. At capture of Papriton, 


16, off Guadeloupe 19 Dec., 1809. Deleted 
from Lists c. 1814. 
1807. CogquetrE (ex QuEEN Mas) 18, 


ship-sloop. (484) T. Built at South Shields. 
Sold 1817. 

1807. Cossack (ex PanDour), 22, (546) T. 
Built South Shields. Boat action at 
Santander 22 June, 1808; at capture of 
French Movcue, 1808. Broken up in 1816. 

1808. Cornetia, 32. Built South Shields. 
Mauritius, 1810; Java, 1811; capture of 
Palembang 1812. 

1809. Nereus, 32. Built South Shields. 
This vessel visited Tristan da Cunha in 
January 1811, and it would appear that in 
consequence the British occupied these 
islands 30 March, 1817. 


Built at Rowe’s Yard, Newcastle. 

1806. ALacrity, 18, brig-sloop. (384) T. 
Built in 1806. Surrendered to French brig 
ABEILLE, 20, off Corsica, (equally matched 
action) on 26 May, 1811. 

1808. BucepHatus, 36, 5th rate. (976) T. 
She was broken up in 1833 having served for 
some time as a troop-ship. 


Various—Builders’ Names Unknown. 

1808. SnHearwater, 10, brig-sloop. Built 
at Newcastle in 1808. (237) T. Sold about 
1831. 

1854. ABUNDANCE (er ALFRED), single 
screw (170 feet length). (617) T. Described 
as ‘‘ flour mill ’’; employed in the Black Sea 
during the Crimean War. Built at Sun- 
derland. Purchased January 1855. Re 
named February 1855. Sold 1856. 

1854. Bruiser, single screw, iron vessel. 
Built at Stockton. Purchased 1854. (580) T. 
80 H.P. Sold 1857. 
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1856. ERNE, 2, single screw, wood, gun- 
boat. Launched at Newcastle 1856. 284 
(254) T. LHP. 6 0N.D. (212 F.D.). 
Broken up at Chatham 1874. 


1859. COocKATRICE, single screw, wood, 
gunboat. Built at Newcastle 1859. 
(209/270) I.H.P. 60 ND. (253 FD). 


Deleted 1885. 

1860. SPrEEpDy, 2, single screw, wood, gun- 
boat. Launched at Workington 1860. 330 
(273) T. LHP. 60 ND. (218 FD). 
Sold 1889. 

1866. CZAREVITCH, sailing vessel, com- 
posite, troopship. 1990 T. 185 length. 
Launched Sunderland. 

1867. HELLESPONT, composite, paddle-tug. 
Built at South Shields. (138) T. 114 ft. 
length, 60 H.P. Deleted 1903-1905. 

1873. SHAMROCK, single screw, iron, tug 
and tank vessel. Built at Stockton 1873. 
Re-named St. Patrick 1917-18. 118 T. 74 
ft. long. I.H.P. 350 ND. (163 FD) in 
Royal Fleet Auxiliary list, 1920 

1885. JackaL (ex Woopcock), tug. Built 
at Shields (re-named 1889). 

1887. HiNpoo (re-named ELPHINSTONE), 
troopship. 206 ft. length. Single screw, 
steel. Built at Newcastle-on-Tyne for 
Indian Government. 

1880. THAMES (re-named BEE). Built 
Sunderland 1880. At Deptford until 1914. 
Probable Y.C. 128 ex Bez in 1920 lists. 

1900. ASSISTANCE, steam repair ship. 
Built Middlesboro’ 1900. Purchased 1900. 
9000 T. I.H.P. (4000 F.D.). In Navy 
Lists to 1924. 

1902. Aquarius (ex HamsteaD). Built 
Sunderland. Screw repair ship. 3660 T. 
I. H. P. 1100 N.D. Commissioned June 1907 
as distilling and oil tanker. Commissioned 
1 July, 1913, as depot ship. Not shown in 
Navy List 1921. 

1905. Cyctops (ea INDIABARAH). Launched 
Sunderland 1905; purchased 1905. 11300 T. 
I.H.P. 3500 N.D. Repair ship, converted 
to depot ship for submarines 1922-23. 

1910. Beaver. Torpedo boat destroyer. 
810 T. (16500 F.D.). The hull of this 
vessel is said to have been built by Messrs. 


Parson on the Tyne. Sold 1921. 

1915. AmpBrosE, depot ship for sub- 
marines. Built Sunderland. 6600 T. 
LH.P. 6350. In Navy Lists to 1924. 


River TYNE. 

Built by Mesrs. Palmers Shipbuilding and 
Tron Co., Ltd., at Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
(Vessels marked (*) built at Hebburn-on- 

Tyne). 








1856. Terror. S8.S., iron, floating 
battery. 186.7 ft. length. 1844 (1971) T.; 
I.H.P. 200 N.D. (493 F.D.). Builders give 
H.P. 800. She was sent to Bermuda in 1857 
where her machinery was removed; she be- 
came depot ship being relieved by TERROR 
(late MatapaRk) in 1901. Navy List April 
1914. Reverted to Matapar during the 
war. First warship to be fitted with rolled 
armoured plates (‘‘Palmer’s Rolled Plates’’). 

1861. Derence. S.S., iron. Armoured 
ship, 7070 (3720) T.; I1.H.P. 600 N.D. 
(2537 F.D.). Fitted as floating factory 1891 ; 
re-named Inpus.—B.M. = 280 L. x 54 B. x 
19 D. = 6270 T. 

1866. CAMEL, paddle tug, iron. 484 
(319) T. I.H.P. 150 N.D.—B.M. = 1294 L. 
x 25 B. x 14.8 D. = 484 T. 

1866 Trusty, paddle tug, iron. 484 
(319) T. IL.H.P. 150 N.D. (855 F.D.). 
In 1872 her tonnage was given as 521 (319). 
Deleted 1905-10.—B.M. same as CAMEL. 

1866. Jumna, §.S., iron.  Troopship. 
Launched 24 Sept., 1866. 6211 (4173) T. 
I.H.P. 700 (4894 F. D. later 3040 F.D.). 
Became a coal hulk in 1893.—B.M. = 360 
L. x 48.75 B. x 22.3 D. = 6050 T. 

1868. CrRBERUS, T.S. iron. 
plated turret-ship. 3344 (2107) T. 
250 N.D. (1369 F.D.). Later lists gave her 
as 3840 T. In Navy Lists to 1919—B.M. 
= 225 L. x. 45 B. x 16.5 D. = 3480 T. H.P. 
1670. 

18/1. Gorcon, T.S., iron, 
3480 T. 225 ft. length. 
1902 

1872. Swirrsurs, S.S. iron, battleship, 
Barque rigged. Launched 1870; completed 
1872. 663535 (3893) T. I.H.P. 800 N.D. 
(4015 F.D.). Tonnage increased to 6910 T. 
in later lists. Spanish rebellion 1873; 
Dardanelles 1878. Became Fleet Reserve 
office in 1902; re-named ORonTEs cires 
1903-4. Sold 1908.—B.M. = 280 L. x 55 
B. x 25.08 D. = 6910 T. I.H.P. 4910. 

1873. TRiumpxH, S.S. iron, battleship. 
Launched 27 Sep., 1870. 6640 (3893) T. 
I.H.P. 800 N.D. then 3520 N.D. (5110 
F.D.). Served in Spanish Rebellion 1873; 
Mediterranean 1877; re-named TENEDos I. 
in 1906; re-named INpus IV in 1912. Sold 
1921—B.M. = as for Swirtsure. 

1876. Saprina, T.S., gunboat. Re-named 
SaBINE circa 1916-17; became Vivip, vide 
1921 lists—B.M. = 110 L. x 34 B. x 9.5 D. 
= 363 T. 


Armour- 


LEE. 


turret-ship. 
1670 H.P. Sold 


1876. Tres, T.S. iron gunboat. I.H.P. 
(320 F.D.)—B.M. = as SaBrina. 
1876. Tay, T.S. iron gunboat. I.H.P. 








40 
200 N.D. (400 F.D.). Sold 1929—-B.M. = 
as SABRINA. 

1876. Spey, T.S. iron gunboat. I.H.P. 
200 N.D. (410 F.D.). Became diving ves- 


sel. Sold 1923.—B.M. = same as SABRINA. 

1876. Mepway, T.S. iron gunboat. 
I.H.P. 310 N.D.—B.M. = 110 L. x 34 B. 
x 9.5 D. = 363 T. 

1876. Mepina, T.S., iron, gunboat.— 
B.M. = as MEDWay. 

1877. Don, T.S., iron, gunboat. Became 
concrete barge at Malta 1911.—B.M. = as 
Mepway. 

1877. Dee. T.S., iron, gunboat. I1.H.P. 
330 N.D. Suez Canal 1882. Sold 1902.— 
B.M. = as Mepwcy. 

1877. Tweep., T.S. ,iron, gunboat. I.H.P. 
(34u F.D.). Sale list 1905.—B.M. = as 
MeEpway. 

1877. Swaney. T.S., iron, gunboat. I.H.P. 
200 N.D. (870 F.D.). Became vessel for 
diving duties. Sold 1919.—B.M. = as 
Mepway. 

1877. Trent. T.S., iron, gunboat. 1.H.P. 


200 N.D. (380 F.D.). Renamed PEMBROKE, 


before 1910; re-named Gannet, 1919. Sold 
1923.—B.M. = as MeEpway. 
1877. Esx. T.S., iron, gunboat. I.H.P. 


340 N.D. Served China 1884-1900.—B. M. 
= as MEDWAY. 


1877. ‘TorPEDo Boats each 65 ft. x 15 ft. 
x 8.16 ft. 104 T. 130 H.P. 
No. 1. launched 13 Jan., 1877, completed 
1879. 
No. 2. do. 14 Feb., 1877, do. 1879. 
No. 3. do. 15 Feb., 1877, do. 1879. 
No. 4. do. 1878 do. 1880. 
No. 5. do. 1878 do. 1881. 
No. 8. do. 1879 do. 1881 
No. 9. do. 1879 do. 1881. 
No. 10. do. 1879 do. 1881. 
No. 13. do. 1880 do. 1881. 
No. 14. do. 1881 do. 1881. 
1885. Axacrity. T.S., steel, dispatch- 
vessel. Launched 28 Feb., 1885. 1700 T. 
LH.P. (3180 F.D.). Taku Forts, China 
1900. Ordered home 1913. 
1885. SURPRISE. T.S., steel, dispatch- 
vessel. Launched 17 Jan., 1885. 1650 T. 
I.H.P. 2000 N.D. (3000 F.D.). Re-named 


Atacrity, circa 1914. 

1886. UNpauntep. 1T.S., steel, cruiser. 
Launched 25 Nov., 1886; completed 1888. 
5000 T. 300 ft. length. I.H.P. (8500 F.D.). 
Served China 1900; sold in 1907.—B.M. 
= Breadth 56 x 31.25 D. 

1887. Ortanpo, 12 T.S., steel, cruiser. 
Aug., 1886; completed 1888. 


Launched 3 
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5600 T. 300 ft. length. I.H.P. 8500. 
Served China 1900. Sold 1905.—B.M. = 
as UNDAUNTED. 

Note: These two 1888 vessels are said to be 
the first vessels in H.M. Navy fitted with triple 
expansion engines. 


1891. Pique, 8, T.S., steel, cruiser, 
Launched 13 Dec., 1890. 3600 T. I.H.P. 
7000 ND. (9000 FD.). Served China 1900. 
Sold 1911. B.M. = H.P. 9680. - 

1891. RetrisuTion, 8, T.S., _ steel, 
cruiser. Launched 6 Aug., 1891 3600 T. 
1.H.P. 7000 ND. (9000 FD.). Sold 1911. 
B.M. = H.P. 9680. 

1891. Rainbow, 8, T.S. steel, cruiser, 
Launched 25 March, 1891. 3600 T. I.H.P. 


7000 N.D. (9000 F.D.). 300ft. length. Sold 
to Canadian Government 1910. Sold out of 


the Service finally in 1920. B.M. = H.P. 
9680. 

1895. Revence, 14. T.S., steel, battle- 
ship. 14150 T. I.H.P. 9000 ND. (13000 


F.D.). Launched 3 Nov., 1892. 
Belgian Coast 1914-15. 
ABLE in 1915. Sold 1919. 

1893. Resotution, T.S., steel, battleship. 
Launched 28 May, 1892. 14150 T. I.H.P. 
9000 ND. (13000 FD.). Sold 1914. 

1895. Porcupine, torpedo boat destroyer. 
Launched 1894, completed 1895. 320 T. 
I.H.P. (3900 FD.). Sold 1920. 

1895. Janus, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 320 
T. L.H.P. (3900 FD.). Sold at Hong Kong 
1912. 

1896. LIGHTNING, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
520 T. I.H.P. (3900 F.D.). Launched 10 
April, 1895. Sunk by mine in North Sea, 
30 June, 1915. 

1896. Bart, torpedo - boat - destroyer. 
Launched 7 Oct., 1896. 660 T. I.H:P. 
(5900 FD.). In Navy Lists 1919 or later. 

1896. CRANE, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 


Served on 
Re-named ReEpovst- 


Launched 19 Dec., 1896. 360 T. I.H.P. 
(5900 FD.). Dover Patrol 1914-18. Sold 
1919. 

1896. CHamors,  torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 3 Nov., 1896. Her propeller 


blades pierced her hull and she foundered off 
Cape Patras, on the west coast of Greece, 
26 Sept., 1904. B.M. = 322 T. 6000 H.P. 

1896. WHITING,  torpedo-boat-destroyer 
Launched 26 Aug., 1896. 360 T. I.H.P 
(5900 FD.). Served China, Taku Forts, in 
1900. Sold at Hong Kong in 1919. 


1896. Star, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
| Launched 26 Aug., 1896. 360 T.  I.H.P. 
| (5900 FD.). Sank “ U Boat 115”’ on 29 


| Sept., 1918, in North Sea. Sold 1919. 
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Launched 15 May, 1897. 2135 T. I.H.P. 
5000 ND. (7000 FD.). East Coast of 
Africa and Persian Gulf 1915. Sold 1920. 

1897. Fuyine Fisu, torpedo-boat-des- 
troyer. Launched 4 March, 1897. 380 T. 
(6200 FD.). 215ft. length. Sold 1919. 

1897. Fawn, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 13 April, 1897. 380 T. 
FD.). Dover Patrol 1914-18. Sold 1919. 

1898. SPITEFUL, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 11 Jan., 1899. 365 T. I.H.P. 
(6200 F.D.). Sold 1920. 

1899. Furr, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 15 May, 1897. 380 T. I.H.P. 
(6200 F.D.). Sunk in action in Straits of 
Dover 27 Oct., 1916. 

1898. Prcasus, T.S., steel cruiser. 2135 
T. ILH.P. 5000 N.D. (7000 F.D.). 
Launched 4 March, 1897. Sunk by KoniGs- 
BERG off Zanzibar 20 Sept., 1914 


1899.  PETEREL, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 30 Feb., 1899. 730 T. I.H.P. 
(6200 F.D.). Sold 1919. 


1900. Kancaroo, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 8 Sept., 1900. 380 T. I.H.P. 
(6100 F.D.). Dover Patrol, 1914-18. Sold 
1920. B.M. = 322 T. 1000 H.P. 

1901. Myrmipon, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
370 T. I.H.P. (6200 F.D.). Launched 26 
May, 1900. Sunk by mine in English Chan- 
nel 26 March, 1917. 


1901. Syren, torpedo - boat - destroyer. 
Launched 20 Dec., 1900. 390 T. IH.P. 
(6200 F.D.). Wrecked on Bere Island, 2 


May, 1905. Salvaged. Sold 1920. 


1903. Der, torpedo - boat - destroyer. 
Launched 10 Sept., 1903. 545 T. I.H.P. 
(7000 F.D.). Sold 1919. 


1903. Russet, 16, battleship. Launched 
19 Feb., 1901. 14000 T. I.H.P. 18000 
N.D. Sunk by mine off Malta 27 April, 
1916. 


1903. CHERWELL, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 23 July, 1903. 545 T. I.H.P. 
(7000 F.D.). Sold 1919. 

1903. Errertck, torpedo-boat-destroytr. 
Launched 28 Feb., 1903. 545 T. I.H.P. 
(7000 FD.). Sold 1919. 

1903. Exx, torpedo - boat - destroyer. 


Launched 27 May, 1903. 550 T. I.H.P. 


(7000 F.D.). Sold 1920. | 
1904. Ure, torpedo - boat - destroyer. | 
Launched 25 Oct., 1904. 550 T. I.H.P. 
(7000 FD.). Sold 1919. 
Completed Feb., 1904. Erne, torpedo- | 


boat-destroyer. 550 T. I.H.P. (7000 FD.). | 
Launched 14 Jan., 1903. Wrecked off Ratt- | 
ray Head, 6 Feb., 1915. 
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|T. LH.P. 


| 440 T. 


| Sold 1921. 
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1897. Pyramus, T.S.,_ steel, cruiser. | 1905. Wear, torpedo - boat - destroyer. 


Launched 21 Jan., 1905. 550 T. I.H.P. 
(7000 FD.). Dardanelles, 1914-1916; at 
sinking of Turkish Hissar off Chios, 17 April 
1915. Sold 1919. 

1905. Swate, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 20 March, 1905. 550 T. I.H.P. 
(7000 FD.). Sold 1919. 

1905. Sappuire, 1.S., 
Launched 17 March, 1904. 
7000 ND. (9800 FD.). 
Adriatic, 1915. Sold 1920. 

1905. RorHer, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 5 Jan., 1904. Trials, 1905. 540 
(7000 FD.). Sold 1919. 

1907. Lorp Netson, battleship. Launched 
4 Sept., 1907. 16500 T. I.H.P. 16750 ND. 
Dardanelles, 1915. Sold 1921. 

1909. Torpedo-boat No. 24. Launched 
19 March, 1908. Completed 1909. Wrecked 
off Dover breakwater, 28 Jan., 1917. B.M. 
= 300 T. 4000 H.P. 

1909. ALBACORE,  torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 2 April, 1908. Purchased 1909. 
I.H.P. (6000 FD.). 

1909. Bonetta, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Purchased 1909. 449 T. Sold 1920. B.M. 
= 8000 H.P. 

1909. TorpPepo-Boat No. 35. 300T. 4000 
H.P. Launched 6 Aug., 1909. 

1909. Torrepo-Boat No. 36. 300T. 4000 
H.P. Launched 9 Sept., 1909. 

1909. VIKING, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Oe aie 14 Sept., 1909. 1050 T. 15500 

Ae 

1910. Hercutes, battleship. 
10 May, 1910. 20000 T. 25000 H.P. 
1922. 

1913. QuEEN Mary, 
Launched 20 March, 1912. 
ust, 1913; sunk in action 51 May, 
27000 T. H.P. 75000 ND. 

1913. Lzonrpas (ex Ros Roy), torpedo- 


steel cruiser. 
3000 T. I.H.P. 
Dardanelles and 


Launched 
Sold 


battle cruiser. 
Completed Aug- 
1916. 


boat-destroyer. Launched 30 Oct., 1913. 
965 T. I.H.P. (22500 FD.). In action 
| 1 May, 1915. Sold 1921. B.M. 1034 T. 


24500 H.P. 
1913. LuciFeR (ex ROocKET). 
I.H.P. (22500 FD.). Sold 1921. 

1034 T. 24500. H.P. 

1914. Murray,  torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 6 Aug., 1914. 1039 T. In action 
25 March, 1916. In action 24 April, 1916. 
B.M. 1120 T. 25000 H.P. 

1914. Myncs, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 24 Sept., 1914. 1039 T. Zee- 
brugge, 1918. Sold 1921. B.M. 1120 T. 
25000 H.P. 

1914. ReEsoLvution, battleship. Launched 


te-named whilst building. 
965 T. 
B.M. 
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14 Jan. ,1915. 25,750 T. I.H.P. 40000 
N.D. B.M. 41000 H.P. 


1915. MarsHat Ney, monitor. Launched | 


17 June, 1915. 6770 T. Became Vivip 
circa 1924. 

1915. MarsHat Sovutt, monitor. Launched 
24 Aug., 1915. 6670 T. H.P. 1500—conver 
ted to turret drill-ship in 1925. B.M. 6780 
T 


*1915. GeneRAL WoLFE, monitor. Launched 
9 Sept., 1915. 5680 T. Dover Patrol, 1916- 
1918. 

1915. Nonsucu, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 8 Dec., 1915. 1039 T. Jutland, 
1916, and towed AcasTa home after action. 
In action 1 Sept., 1917. Sold 1921.—B.M. 
1120 T. 25000 H.P. 

1916. NEGRO, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 8 March, 1916. Sunk in collision 
with Hosts, 21 Dec., 1916.—B.M. 1120 T. 
25000 H.P. 

*1917. NUGENT, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 23 Jan., 1916. 1039 T. Dover 
Patrol, 1917-18; sold 1921.—B.M. 1120 T. 
25000 H.P. 

*1916. NoRMAN, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 20 March, 1916. 1039 T. Sold 
1921.—B.M. 1120 T. 25000 H.P. 

*1916. NoRTHESK, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 5 July, 1916. 1039 T. Sold 1921. 
—B.M. 1120 T. 25000 H.P. 

1916. ORIOLE, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 31 July, 1916. 1039 T. Sold 1921. 
1921.—B.M. 1120 T. 25000 H.P. 

1916. OsIRIs, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 28 Sept., 1916. 1039 T. Sold 
1921. 

*1916. NortH Srar, _ torpedo-boat-des- 
troyer. Launched 9 Nov., 1916.—B.M. 
1120 T. 25000 H.P. Completed February, 
1917. Sunk in action at Zeebrugge, 23 
April, 1918, as 1042 T. 

1916. ‘‘ EK. 39,’’ submarine. Launched 
18 May, 1916. 810 T. 

1916. ‘‘ EK. 40,” submarine. Launched 
11 Sept., 1916. 810 T. 

1917. Urcnuin,  torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 7 June, 1917. 1085 T. I.H.P. 
27000. Used as pylon off West Bramble for 
Schneider trophy, 1929. Sold 1930.—B.M. 
1120: 7: 

1917. Ursa, torpedo - boat - destroyer. 
Launched 23 July, 1917. 1085 T. I.H.P. 
27000. Sold 1926.—B.M. 1120 T. 

1918. WaATERHEN, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 26 March, 1918. 1300 T. I.H.P. 
27000.—B.M. 1420 T. 

1918. Dauntuess, cruiser. Launched 10 


April, 1918.. 4650 T. I.H.P. 40000. With | 


Harwich force, 1918-19. China troubles, 
1927 ; grounded off Thrum Cap Shoal, Hali- 





fax, N.S. July 1928. Repaired at Halifax. 
—B.M. 4730 T. 

1918. Wryneck, torpedo-boat-destroyer. : 
Launched 13 May, 1918. 1300 T. I.H.P. ; 
27000.—B.M. 1420 T. | 


1919. SreapFrast, torpedo-boat-destroyer, 
Launched 8 Aug., 1918. 1075 T. I.H.P. 
27000.—B.M. 1120 T. 

1919. Strriinc, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 8 Oct., 1918. 1075 T. I.H.P. 

27000. B.M. 1120 T. 

1920. STONEHENGE, torpedo-boat-destroyer, | 
Launched 19 March, 1919. Wrecked Kara 
Bumu, Smyrna, 6 Nov., 1920. Wreck sold 
in 1921.—B.M. 1120 T. 27000 H.P. 

1920. STORMCLOUD, _ torpedo-boat-des- 
troyer. Launched 30 May, 1919. 1075 T. 
I.H.P. 27000.—B.M. 1120 T. 

1930. Yorx, 8000 T. 75000 H.P. 540ft. 
x 57ft. x 31.98ft. Launched 17 July, 1928. 
Commissioned 1930. 

1930. Boreas, _ torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 11 June, 1930.—B.M. 312ft. x 
52.25ft. x 8.5ft. 1360 T. 34,000 H.P. 

1931. BRAZEN, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 25 July, 1930.—B.M. as for 
Boreas. : 

1932. Drana, torpedo - boat - destroyer. 
Launched 16 June, 1932. 317.75ft. x 33ft. x 
8.5ft. 1375 T. 36000 H.P. 

1932. Ducness, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 19 July, 1932. 


Joun A. RUPERT-JONEs. 
Hydrographical Surveyor’s Office, 
Southampton. 
(To be continued.) 


JOHN WARBURTON, SOMERSET 
HERALD. 


HAVE lately made some investigations 

into the life of John Warburton, Somer- 
set Herald (1081/2-1759) and as I have dis- 
covered several facts not recorded in the 
‘D.N.B.’ (lix. 296), it seems to me import- 
ant to set them forth. 

His first wife was Dorothy, daughter of 
Andrew Hudleston, of Hutton John, Cum- 
berland, by his marriage to Katherine, 
daughter of Sir Wilfred Lawson, Bart. She 
was born 4 April, 1664, and married first, 
at Greystoke, Cumberland, 1 Nov., 1688, 
John Parke, of Whitbeck Hall, Cumber- 
land. He died 1699, and she re-married, 
before 26 Jan., 1705/6, the Rev. Edmund 
Gibson, of Barfield, Cumberland, who died 
before 30 Sept., 1710, on which date there 
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is a marriage bond! for John Warburton, 
of Hartlepool, to marry Dorothy Gibson, 
widow. 

Six years later the couple separated and 
in Lansdowne MS. 911, f. 175, is a refer. 
ence to the deed of separation, Serjt. Cuth- 
bert writing : 

I think tis better for Mr. W to give Bond 
to pay his wife £10 p. ann. if they cannot agree 
to live together then to incert any such Coven- 
ant in this Deed. 

Warburton married again, his second 
wife being the widow of William Bury, as 
will be seen from his will quoted below. 
The name of this second wife is not given 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Warburton’s journal in 1718-19 is given 
in the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 
xv, pp. 61-84, and in an introduction to it 
the following occurs : 

A peculiar circumstance attended his funeral. 
Having a great abhorrence to the idea of worms 
crawling upon him when dead, he ordered that 
his body should be inclosed in two coffins, one 
of lead, and the other of oak. The first he 
directed should be filled with green broom, 
heather or ling. In compliance with his desire, 
a quantity brought from Epping Forest was , 
stuffed extremely close round his body. This 
fermenting, burst the coffin, and retarded the 
funeral until part of it was taken out. 

In his will (P. C. C. Arran 189) Warbur- 
ton gives quite different directions for his 
funeral, as will be seen from the following 
abstract which I have just made :— 


John Warburton Somerset, Esq., of the 
College of Arms. To my only son and 
male heir, John Warburton, junior attor- 
ney at law, now living in St. Bennet 
Parish near Doctors Commons, and his | 
heirs half of my real and personal estate | 
be the same in lands, houses, MS. books, 
printed books, copper plates, paintings, 
prints, and household furniture. I give 
to my only daughter, Amelia Elphinston, 
wife of Capt. John Ephinston,2 Com- | 
mander of the Eures man-of-war, now in 
N. America, for his and his wife’s joint 
use, the other half. To my beloved wife | 
the gold watch she made me a present of | 
before marriage, together with 10 guineas 
to be immediately paid by my executors 
to bear her expenses to Linwood Grange, | 
near Lincoln, in which estate she has 2 | 
rent charge of £70 per annum, as will 





1 Lanes and Ches. Rec. Soc. 1xxxiv. 292. 

2 He was born 1722, d. 28 Feb., 1785, having 
married 3 Oct., 1750. His widow d. February, 
1786 


| John 


| 1756 
| Edward Mores; 


| references 
| have been related to John. 
| son of Thomas and _ Elizabeth, 


appear by her husband, William Bury, 
Esq., will and deed in the possession of 
Joseph Grove, attorney-at-law, in Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

John Warburton and Amelia Elphin- 
ston executors and residuary legatees. 
Overseer my auncient and worthy friend 
Rev. Dr. Stukeley Rector of Queen’s 
Square Chapel. Witnesses, Geo. Goodman, 
Michl, Fountain proctor in Doctor’s Com- 
mons. Will Jones Clk to Mr. Fountain. 


The will was proved on 18 May, 
1759, but ‘there is a codicil executed 
on 25 April 1759, a little more than 
a fortnight before the testator’s death. 
In this he desires his trustee to make 
an inventory of all his visible house- 


the great auction room up one pair of stairs 
at St. Paul’s Coffee House, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard be forthwith contracted for, my intire 
Library of MSS. printed books, prints, copper 
plates and curiosities being there publick 
sold and surplus moneys equal divide between 
my exors. Lastly as to my funeral in case I 
die in the Heralds’ College which I have good 
reason to believe I shall being at this time 
very feeble in my legs and hips [ desire I may 
be put in a Doules a strong elme coffin void 
of all sap and be deposited as near to the re- 
mains of my old friend Gregory King Esquire 
York Herald in the parish church of St. 
Bennet Paul’s Wharfe. 


The will was proved on 18 May, 1579, by 
Warburton, the son, and Amelia 
Elphinston, wife of John Elphinston, the 


| daughter. 


The registers of St. Benet Paul’s Wharf 
(printed by the Harleian Society) record 
that John Warburton, Esq., Somerset 
Herald, was buried in ‘‘ye church. So 
Isle ’? on 17 May 1759. 

Gregory King had been buried in 
chancel on 3 Sept. 1712. 

The registers of St. Peter’s, Paul Wharf, 
contain references to children of John War- 
burton junior. On 17 Oct. 1755 Ann dau 
of John and Anne Warburton, born 30 
Sept., was baptized, and on 11 Nov. 1758 
Amelia, dau. of the same parents, born on 
18 Oct., was baptized. The ‘ D.N.B.’ states 
that John Warburton junior married in 
Anne Catherine, dau. of the Rev. 
presumably the date is 


the 


inaccurate. 

The registers of St. Benet contain various 
to Warburtons, who appear to 
In 1722 Cecil, 
was chris- 
tened and buried. At St. Peter’s in 1721 
Charles Buxton, son of the same parents, 
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was buried. The Herald’s mother 


was | 


Mary Buxton, so I presume that Thomas | 
| of Recreation, or Afterdinners, which may 


was a near relative, very likely a brother. 

Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes’ vi. 
gives an interesting sidelight on John War- 
burton, father and son. In 
14 July 1764 the son explains why he has 
relinquished his intention of entering the 
Herald’s College. 


a letter dated | 


I am told the reason why his Grace [i.e. of | 
Norfolk] will not admit me into the office is | 


on account of a difference that subsisted be- 
between his Grace and my Father and his 


Grace on that account declared I should not | 


come into the office while he lived. 

Finally ‘N. and Q.’ clvii. 292 gives a 
letter from Thomas Pennant, the well-known 
traveller, which deserves to be noted. He 
writes: ‘‘ 1 knew Warburton [senior] well. 
He was the most illiterate man I never met 
with.’’ 

C. Roy HvupDLEston. 


HEVY CHASE: SCHOOL 

(See clxiv. 308, post et passim).—A repre- 
sentation of Chevy Chase over a century 
ago may form a suitable pendant to Mr. 
HAMER’s interesting lists of allusions anu 
editions. Carlyle’s ‘ Life of John Sterling,’ 
chap. iii., includes an account by Sterling of 





them occurs in the Epistle Dedicatory of 
James Sandford’s translation of the ‘ Hours 


aptly be called the Garden of Pleasure...’ 
published by Henry Binneman in 1576. The 
Epistle, directed to Hatton, is a typical but 
of exuberant praise of the Queen, which 
brings in, naturally enough, some comment 
on the religious situation in both France 
and England. After some remarks on the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, Sand- 
ford goes on: 

Moreouer the Captiuitie of Babylon endured 
70. yeares, whiche may be thought too pre- 
figure the Captiuitie of the Gospel in these 
latter dayes: for from the yeare of our Lorde 
1518. in the whiche Martine Luther began 
truely too preache Gods word, which forthwith 


| became captiue with fire, sword and all crueltie, 
| too 1588. are iust. 70. yeares, in the which 


PICTURE | 


| leaste gouernementes 


his first school in 'the Welsh town of C ~ I 


He remembered 


the exhibition of what are called ‘‘ Christmas 
pieces ”’; things unknown in = aristocratic 
seminaries, but constantly used at the com- 
paratively humble academy which supplied 
the best knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic to be attained in that remote 
neighbourhood. 

The long desks covered from end to end with 
those painted masterpieces, the Life of Robin- 
son Crusoe, the Hunting of Chevy-Chase, the 
History of Jack the Giant-killer, and all the 
little eager faces and trembling hands bent 
them up with some 


over these, and filling 
choice quotation, sacred or profane... all the 


pomp and vanities of great cities, have shown 
me no revelation of glory such as did that 
crowded schoolroom the week before 
Christmas holidays. 


The family removed to Llanblethian in 
1809 and the young John spent five years 
there. The article Carlyle quotes appeared 
in the Literary Chronicle of 21 June, 1828. 


V. R. 
1588 


AS A CRUCIAL YEAR.—Now and 


again curious bits of half pro- 
phecy crop up, quite by chance, in the 
literature of the sixteenth century. One of 


the | 


yeare. 1588. according as Johannes Regiomon- 
tanus, who wrote. 40. yeares paste, Schonerus, 
Leouitius, and other greate learned men agree, 


some greater thing shall bee done: and 
Iohannes Regiomontanus speaketh more at 


large than the rest: for hee sayth, if the 
wicked worlde shall not then perishe, and the 
sea and Earth bee brought too nothing, at 


turned vpside downe, and there shall be great 
lamentation in all places. Howe true all these 
things are, and howe likely the one or the 
other is, to come to passe, I referre me to the 
iudgement of the Godly and learned. 

He then goes on to consider the second 
coming of Christ, with the expectation that 
that might occur, acording to some autho- 
rities, as early as 1583. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
or not that feeling as to the significance of 


1588 was shared widely in Protestant 
Kurope. In some respects it would have 


been more suitable for the Catholics to have 
adopted such a position; for they might 


have looked upon the Reformation as 
the ‘‘ Babylonish Captivity ’’ which was 
to be ended after seventy years. That 
would have given the Spaniards an 


additional motive for their Armada would 
have turned ‘the expedition more definitely 
into a crusade. 

J. W. ASHTON. 


ALF AS INN SIGN.—Larwood and Hot- 

ten’s ‘History of Signboards’ says, at 

p. 190 of the 1866 edition, ‘‘ The Pied Calf 

at Spalding seems to present a solitary in- 

stance of a calf on the signboard.’ It 

may be worth noting that another example 
exists at Lyddington, Rutland. 


A. Le Cox, 
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Readers’ Queries. 








har SACRING-BELL IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND.—When was the use of 


‘the sacring-bell at Mass or Communion 


Service definitely abolished in the English 


| Established Church ? 


HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER. 


Henry III (1249-50), Margaret, late wife 
of Hamo Lestrange, ‘‘ chivaler,’’ admitted 
that Henry de Hoton held the manor of 
Hoton (Hooton, Co. Chester) of her and her 
heirs by military service. The deed bore a 
seal on which were the arms, On a fesse, 
three garbs (?) impaling two lions passant. 
Who was Margaret? The answer may 
give a clue to the early descent of this 
Cheshire manor which is not known. The 
Hootons’ ancestors were called ‘‘le Waleys’’ 


lor “ Walensis,’’? and Randle Walensis mar- 
ried some lady who inherited Hooton or land | 


there. One of their sons, Thomas, released 








I have some reasons to suppose that this 
is an ancient formula for conjuring of fire. 
Are there other versions of it in any lan- 
guage to be found ? 

Otto F. Banter. 


OOK - PLATES DESIGNED BY 
HILAIRE BELLOC.—In the Catalogue 


| No. 174 of Goodspeeds Book Shop, Boston, 
| Mass., 1 see offered a letter of Hilaire 


WPARGAREr, WIFE OF SIR HAMO | Belloc, who wrote to an unknown corre- 


LESTRANGE. — By a deed dated 34 | 


spondent: ‘‘I have no book-plate! I’ve 
made a few for other people, but I’ve never 


| had one for myself . . .”” Where would it ° 
| be possible to see some of the book-plates 


to his brother Richard all his rights which | 


he had in Hooton, of the inheritance of his 
mother. This deed was dated between 1208 
and 1229. Margaret may have been wife 
irst of Randle Walensis and then of Hamo 
‘estrange. The impaled arms on the seal 
are no doubt those of Lestrange. 


R. 8. B. 


ENRY I: HIS SECOND  CORO- 
NATION.—I find it mentioned in a 
Deed, that Henry I made a grant of land 
to a certain John de Erleigh, at the time of 
his ‘‘ second ’’ coronation. William Rufus 
was killed 2 Aug. 1100, and Henry was 
crowned 5 Aug. 1100. His first Queen 
Matilda—was crowned 11 Nov. 1100. Can 
any reader inform me of the date of the 
“second ’’ coronation of Henry? I can- 
not find the event or the date mentioned in 
any account of his reign. 
H. A. Earte. 


\WAGIC FORMULAS FOR CONJURING 

OF FIRE.—In the ballad, ‘ Das Feuer- 
besprechen ’ in Arnim and Brentano’s ‘ Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn,’ one stanza runs thus: 


Jetzt spricht er: “ Willkommen, du feuriger 
yast, 

Nichts greife weiter, als was du hast, 

Das sag ich dir, Feuer, zu deiner Buss, 

Im en Christi, des Blut hier auch 
OES. 





designed by Hilaire Belloc ? 


Otto F. Basier. 
Olomoue, Czechoslovakia. 


TEWART OF ANNAT AND BAL- 
LACHALLAN. — I should be much 
obliged for any further details concerning 
the enclosed pedigree of the Stewarts of An- 
nat and Ballachallan, Co. Perth, most of 
which has been obtained from your columns 


(9 S. vi. 289) : 


Alexander Stewart, II of Annat, Co, Perth 
(apparently son of John, 2nd son of Alexander 
Stewart, of Ardvorlich). 


' 

John, IT, Isabel, m. Alexander 
of Annat. Stewart, IV, of Bal- 
| lachulish, Co. 
Argyll, and had 

| issue. 
| 





| ) 
Alexander Dunean, of George, a James. 

Stewart, Ballachallan, surgeon in 
son and Co, Perth. Maryland. | 
heir. William. | 
George. | 





David of Margaret, m. 
Ballachallan. Robert Stewart, 


of Ardvorlich, 
and had issue, 
John Stewart of Annat had other daugh- 
ters, besides Mrs. Stewart of Ardvorlich and 
I should be particularly grateful for their 
names, and also for the exact dates of birth 
of the children of John Stewart. 
Information would also be appreciated 
concerning the wives of John Stewart of 
Annat, of his father, Alexander, and of John 
Stewart (probably father of Alexander), 2nd 
son of Alexander Stewart of Ardvorlich. 


Lezo. 
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EMMINGS OF APPLEDORE.—Can 
anyone tell me about the Rev. John (?) 
Hemmings? He was chaplain to Colonel 
Pryde’s Regiment (Pryde’s Purge). On Nov. 
4, 1657, Cromwell made him Vicar of Lydd, 


Kent. Apparently he retired or was ejected 
in 1662. According to tradition he was 


vicar or curate here at Appledore, after 1655. 
In 1662 he signed a certificate of com- 
petency ‘‘to teach school’’ for a Wm. Graves. 
He is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ nor in a large 
MS. Dictionary of Kentish Biography in my 
library. 
F. Witit1am Cock. 
ARAH BRAMSTON.—“ A 


woman who 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


dared to be just in the reign of George | 


II’? (see 8 S. vi. 208, 352). Since the 
original notes (at the above reference) ap- 
peared the occupation of Sarah has_ been 
discovered by the industry of Mr. Austen- 
Leigh. Curiously, however, no note has 
been found as yet of her family, or of any 
relation either at Eton, or at Upton. Can 
she have been connected with the well-known 
family of the same surname in Essex ? 


R. B. 


AMES LONSDALE AND THE DUKE 
OF SUSSEX.—I have been interested 
for some years in the work of this our Lan- 
caster-born portrait-painter, and when 
attending the recent Congress of the British 
Archeological Association at Nottingham, 
was pleased to see the full-length portrait of 
the Duke of Sussex, by Lonsdale, at one end 
of the handsome hall at Newstead Abbey. 
Lonsdale exhibited several portraits of the 
Duke at the Royal Academy—one in 1817, 
another in 1818, another in 1820, and a 
fourth in 1823. Can anybody say which ot 
these four is the one now at Newstead, or 
where the other three now are? 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


ORKSHIRE MSS.: JOHNSTONE.—The 

late Lord Houghton in his Presidential 
address to the Congress of the British 
Archeological Association at Leeds in 1863 
referred to some important MSS. formerly 
belonging to Mr. Johnstone, of Pontefract, 
a local collector of eminence in his day. 


Johnstone later became the protégé of the | 
Earl of Peterborough, who provided for his | 


later days. After his death it was _pro- 
posed to purchase his papers for the York 
Minster Library; this scheme fell through, 
and at the date of Lord Houghton’s address 
the papers were still in private hands. 
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Where are they now, and have they been 
used for more recent enquiry? Can anyone 
give biographical particulars of Mr. John. 
stone ? 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.s.A, 


DICKENS CHAIR.—In his book ‘ The 
English Inn,’ Richardson states that at 
the Boot, Cromer Street, King’s Cross, there 
is a windsor chair called ‘‘ the Dickens 
chair.”’ 
tion Dickens had with this chair? I be 
lieve there is an inn of this name mentioned 
in ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ 
ARTHUR W. Marks, 
Auckland, N.Z. 
HE LEGEND OF ST. GILES: 
“SAINTE COURONNE.’’—In 


THE 
reports 


of the gift to the National Gallery of the | 


‘Legend of St. Giles’ it is stated that in 
1567 the Huguenots destroyed the ‘‘ sainte 
couronne ”’ of the French Royal House. What 
was this ‘‘couronne,’?’ and why was it 
destroyed by the Huguenots? 1 should be 


| glad to know of other pictures of the legend 


of St. Giles. Could any one briefly give me 


| an outline of the legend ? 








G. E. 


RTISTS’ NAMES WANTED.—1 have 
two water-colours of which I desire the 
artists’ names :— 

1. ‘La Riva Dei ‘Schiavoni.’ The grand 
royal hotel, formerly the palace of Bernardo, 
Saracine style, built in the same time and 
on the same plan as the Ducal Palace. The 
Church of St. Peter is shown in the centre, 

2. ‘L’Arsenal, Venice, a.p. 1304-1480.’ 
Founded in 1304; the portal dates from 
1460. The church in the distance to the left 
is St. Francisco della Vigna. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT). 


IEUT. HENRY ANDERSON, 14 
B.N.I.—I should be glad if any of your 
readers could give me the name of the wife 
of Lieut. Henry Anderson, 8th son of Dr. 
James Anderson, L].D., and his wife, Mar- 
garet Seton, of Mounie, Aberdeenshire. 

Lieut. Anderson was born 10 Nov., 1784, 
and died at Fatehpur Sikri, 22 Sept., 1805. 
He was in the 14th B.N.I. He had a son, 
William, who was in business in, and died 
in, India. Whom did he marry? He had 
two daughters :— 

1. Isabella Freeman Seton A., who was 
married in 1863, to Sir Thomas Macdonald 
— 4th Bart. of Glenlee, Kirkcudbright- 
shire. 


Can any reader say what connec. F 
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———_ 


2. A dau., who married Mr. Robert Tait, 
of the Indian Railway Service. What 1s 
known of Mr. Tait, and what was his wife’s 
Christian name ? 


James SETON-ANDERSON, 


SE OF 


F.S.A. (SCOT). 


begin? I see that in ‘The New 
English ” (1886), T. L. Kington Oliphant 
writing of Fox’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ says :— 
“We “find Agnes Glascock written Mistress 


common, 


A, Glascock, to suit a rime, p. 195; it is, 
I think, the earliest instance of one letter 
doing duty for an English Christian 
name.’”’ 


This brings up a rather interesting fact 
in the history of Christian names, which 
has not, I think, been generally noticed. 
Can it be substantiated ? 

C. P. Hate. 


“\ ILK-STICK.’’—In ‘ Rambles Round 
MM Horton : Historical, Topographical 
and Descriptive,’ by Wm. Cudworth (Brad- 
ford: Thos. Brear and Co. Ltd., 1886), on 
p. 26, the author in the course of some re- 
marks on food and living in the “ good old 
times’’ states that 

Almost every household had its ‘‘ milk-stick,” 
upon which notches were cut after each de- 
livery—a most ingenious preventive of fraud, 
as there was no fear of the customer adding 
a notch, and he could not take one off. 


I am not aware of having met with this 
piece of ingenuity before in my reading, nor 
does a cursory reference to the ‘ N.E.D. 
reveal the term. Was ‘‘ milk-stick ”’ 
elsewhere ? 


in use 


P. Hate. 


'YNESIGE, BISHOP OF LICHFIELD: 

THE ROYAL HOUSE OF WESSEX. 
—I should be much obliged if anyone could 
enlighten me on the following queries which 
have arisen in my researches : 

1. Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, in his 
tical History of England to 1066,’ 
St. Dunstan had a relative Kinsige, ‘Bishop 
of Lichfield (949-963). How were ‘they re- 
lated ? 

2. How, if at all, was Kinsige, or Cyne- 
sige, Bishop of Lichfield 949-963, related 
to Cynesige, Archbishop of York, 1051-1060? 

3. How were Escwine (674- 6), Sigeberht, 
Cynewulf (755-784) and Beorhtric (784-800) 
connected with the rest of the roy he house 
of Wessex ? 


* Poli- 


RONALD STuART KINSEY. 
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says that , 





1) USIC WANTED.—Can anyone say 
where the music of the following songs 
might be found :— 
Edwin Bending.—‘In a _ Gondola’ 
(written for the London Browning Society) ; 


|‘ The Boy and the Angel.’ 
INITIAL FOR CHRISTIAN 
NAME.—When did this usage, now so | 


Bickford. 
Rosy.’ 

Brugniere.—‘ Life in a Love.’ 

C. R. Fisher.— Meeting at Night. y 

C. M. Fuller.— Three Songs.’ 

Abel Gabert.—‘ How Do I Love Thee.’ 

Cyril Gordon.—‘ The Pied Piper.’ 

Gracey.—' Sleep on, Baby, on the Floor.’ 

J. Greenhill. —‘ A Lover’s Quarrel ’ 
(written for the London Browning Society). 

Richard Hageman. ae ‘aponsacchi : 
(Tragedy in Arezzo). 

Ethel Harraden.—‘ The Lost Leader.’ 

F. K. Hattersley.—‘ You’ll Love Me Yet.’ 

Malcolm Lawson. — ‘ You’ll Love Me 
Yet’; ‘One Way of Love’; ‘ All June T 
Bound the Rose in Sheaves’; ‘ Nay, But 
You Who Do Not Love Her’ (all written 
for the London Browning Society). 

Theo. Marzials.—‘ Pippa Passes’; ‘ Give 
Her But a Least Excuse.’ 

R. H. Matthews.—‘ The Pied Piper.’ 

Elizabeth Philp.—‘ Inclusions.’ 

White.—‘ Earth Fades’; ‘In Memoriam. 

G.W.—‘ The Moth’s First Kiss.’ 

A. J. ARMSTRONG. 


RIGIN OF PHRASE WANTED.—Can some- 
one locate the origin of the phrase “ Dirty 
work at the cross roads.” 


—‘I Find Earth Not Gray But 


: - : Matcotm Youne, 
rrinceton University, New Jersey. 


OURCE WANTED.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to the context of the line “ Be 
calm ye great parents,” which is quoted in 
Etherege’s ‘ Man of Mode,’ 1676? 
A. E. Morean. 


F Yboricyy WANTED.—1. From what poem 
are the following lines taken and who is the 
author? :— 


“The pendulum of day is almost swung; 
“But on the chain of memory 
Another pearl is strung.” 


I saw it in a number of the photographic 
journal, under a photograph of a beautiful 
picture called ‘ Sunset.’ 

E. W.S 


2. I shall be very glad if one of your readers 
can tell me who w rote, and where I can find, 
the remark That when God had a difficult job 
on hand, He gave it to His Englishman—or 
words to that effect. 

Amy LAWRENCE. 
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Replies. 


LINCOLNSHIRE BAGPIPE. 
(clxiv. 459). 


‘HE references ‘to the Lincolnshire bag- 
pipe have always interested me, and some 
years ago I happened to copy the following 
passage from an old book in the Guildhall 
Library, ‘ A Nest of Ninnies,’ by Robert 
Armin—printed for John Deane, 1608: 


Amongst all the pleasures provided a noyse 
of minstrells and a Lincolnshire bagpipe was 
prepared—the minstrels for the great chambre, 
the bagpipe for the hall — the minstrells to 
serve up the knights agg and the bagpipe 
for the common dauncing ... Jack could not 
endure to be in the common hall, for indeed 
the foole was a little proudly minded . . . one 
time he was melancholy . .. and a Gentleman 
said If it please you Sir, I’le bring ye another 
foole soone — I pray ye do *(quoth the 
knight) . . . Jack fell a crying, and departed 
mad... down into the great hall, and being 
strong armed, caught the bagpipes from the 
piper, knockt them about his pate, that he 
laid the fellow for dead on the ground, and 
all broken, carries the pipes up into the great 


chamber, and lays them on the fire. [I can-. 


not guarantee that this extract is precisely 
accurate, for my old pencil notes were very 
abbreviated. ] 

I thought that it was generally understood 
that the bagpipes were widely used through- 
out various parts of Europe, and that their 
use survived mainly amongst the more “‘ bar- 
barous ’’ people (in the non-offensive sense, 
of those more removed from centres of civil- 
isation, and remote from the influence of 
great towns, and thus, more particularly in 
hilly districts, so beloved by the modern 
tourist and so detested by the ancient and 
medieval mind). 

In German, the Dudel-sack (or bagpipe) 
appears to have been as much despised as 
in England—and Dudeln: ‘‘ to play on the 
bagpipe or flute,’’ meant also “‘ to play or 





and with great pains he must have obtained 
it, but with pains that the instrument do not 


deserve at all; for, at the best, it is mighty 


sing badly’’; and so Dudler, ‘‘wretched bag- | 


piper or flute- -player, monotonous singer ” 


(I quote from Cassel’s German-English Dic- | 


eet 

Incidentally, it has always struck me as 
curious that the Welsh, who undoubtedly 
were subjected to Roman civilisation for a 
fairly long period, appear to have lost the 
use of the bagpipe. 

Samuel Pepys, writing in 1668, it will be 
remembered, heard Sir Fr. Hollis perform 
very well on his bagpipes: 


barbarous musick. 
In 1666, July 28:— 


But strange to hear my Lord Lauderdale say 
himself that he had rather hear a cat mew, 
than the best musique in the world .. . and 
that of all instruments, he hates the lute most, 
and next to that, the bagpipe. 

From the above, I imagine that, in the 
seventeenth century at least, the bagpiper, 
including the Lincolnshire exponent, was 
regarded as an amusement for the ‘“‘ vu: 
gar,’’ and rated somewhat beneath the vil. 
lage fiddler, and much beneath ‘‘the noyse 
of minstrells.’’ 


K. R. 


These were bagpipes well known as a 
musical instrument in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Evidence of their 
shape and use may be seen in Moorby 
Church, near Horncastle. 


Muvriet HAMILToN-Scott. 


I remember a correspondence in ‘ N. and 
Q.’ on this subject a few years ago. The 
Irving edition of Shakespeare has a_note 
on this passage giving quotations from Dray- 
ton and other contemporary writers which 
show that the bagpipes at that time wer 
a characteristic of Lincolnshire. 


M. H. Dopps. 


This query was answered at clix. 299. The 
Lincolnshire Echo for 31 Dec., 1931, says: 
Although the London street cries included 
one “The sweet ballad of the Lincolnshire 
bagpipes,” the immortal William risked giv- 
ing mortal offence to Lincolnshire folk in the 
following line: —_— 
“As melancholy as ... the drone of a Lin 
colnshire bagpipe.” 
Lincolnshire bagpipes were going strong in 
Pepys’s time, when he was in 1667 “ enter- 
tained ” by them, and dubbed it “ Mighty 
barbarous music.’ 
A. L. Cox. 


This expression has no connection with 
the bagpipe at all. It is a humorous 
allusion to the croaking of frogs in the Lin- 
colnshire Fens. There are similar expres 
sions in vogue, such as ‘‘ Cambridge Night- 
ingales,’’ also referring to the edible frogs 
found in the locality. Another such saying 
is “‘ Arcadian nightingale,’’ with reference 
to the ass. 

H. Askew. 
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KEW WOOD, LONDON (C ‘AENWOOD) | 
(clxiv. 189, 229, 267, 304, 337, 355, 408, 
425, 461).—There is one question upon 
which I have been unable to touch in my 
previous articles. It is this. Why did Lord 
Mansfield adopt Rocque’s misnomer 
Wood’’? I think the key to the answer to 
this question is to be found in the following 
extract from Mr. George Clinch’s ‘ Maryle- 
bone and St. Pancras,’ published in 1890, 
on p. 215 :— 


“On Thursday last, according to an octennial 
memorial custom, the Minister and parish 
officers of Pancras, attended by a numerous 
train of children and other parishioners, made 
the Lustration of that parish, when they found 
that no less than three terminal boundaries 
had been removed, which they ordered to be 
fixed up again in their proper places. The pro- 
cession forced their way through Lord Mans- 
field’s 
been enclosed. His lordship was all the while 
at his house at Canewood, and was a specta- 
tor of their marching triumphant through his 
fields, by an ancient common footpath, which, 
in law, ought always to be left free and unin- 
closed. By. this lustration of the parish of St. 
Pancras, made last Thursday it appears that 
two thousand new houses have been built in 
the parish within the space of these last eight 
years.” Newspaper of 1776. 


Mr. Clinch was formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Printed Books at the British 
Museum, so that we can be sure that he 
quoted an original newspaper. But his 
reference is all that it should not be, for 
there were three or four times the number 
of newspapers in those days, to what there 
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park, which, they said, ought not to have | 


are now; and to go through ‘them ail with- | 


out the guidance of an exact date and a 
name would be a most formidable task. But 
it is easy to infer that, owing ‘to his dis- 
pute with the parish, the Chief Justice 
purchased a copy of Rocque’s map, the only 


one on a grand scale in  existence—one 
setting out “his boundaries. However bad 
Rocque’s map was as regards its place 
names, after all he was a competent land 
surveyor, or Pine would not have employed 
him. 

Many hundreds of letters written by 


Manstield can be seen at the British Museum, 
the largest batch consisting of those 
addressed to Philip Yorke, first Earl of 
Hardwicke. Somewhere amongst these let- 
ters some notice is bound to be taken of the 
dispute with the parish, but, here again, the 
task of ascertaining this is a formidable one. 


J. G. Muppiman. 
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OF ELISHA COLES: 
“THR EYE OF ENG- 
LAND ” (clxv. 11).—I would suggest that 
the ‘‘ very eye ’’’ of England means Oxford. 
Fuller, in ‘The Worthies of England,’ under 
ao -shire,’ edition of 1811, vol. ii., has 
this 


When Shot-over Woods (being bestowed by 
King Charles the First on a Person of 
Honour) were likely to be cut down, the Uni- 
versity by Letters laboured their preservation ; 
wherein this among many other pathetical 
expressions, “That Ozford was one of the 
Eyes of the Land, and Shot-over Woods the 
hair of the Eye-lids; the loss whereof must 
needs prejudice the sight, with too much 
moisture flowing therein.” 

Camden, ‘ Britannia,’ under ‘ Oxford- 
shire,’ styles Oxford the eye of England. 
Have not Oxford and Cambridge been called 
the two eyes of England? In our days Eng- 
land seems to be on the way to become a 
very Argus. 





HE IDENTITY 
OXFORD, 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY  (clxiv. 

372, 410, 447).—I see that at the last 
reference, I omitted to refer to a letter in 
Manchester (City News) Notes and Queries, 
vol. v., p. 528, from one who had been an 
articled clerk in a solicitor’s office there in 
1837-9, stating that during that period the 
solicitors established a Friday’s half-holiday, 
and he thought the bankers and accountants 
also. The young men in the warehouses agi- 
tated for a similar holiday, and in a year 
or two afterwards induced Marsden and 
others to take the matter up. The warehouse 
owners said a Friday was impossible, it 
being post day for London and the Contin- 
ent, “but made less difficulty for Saturday. 
Probably the idea of a weekly half- holiday 
can be traced further back still. The writer 
of the letter considered that it was to Mars- 
den that thanks were chiefly due for the 
establishment of the Saturday half-holiday 


R. S. B. 

NDERSON FAMILY OF BURN 
SHANGIE AND STRICHEN: BIS- 
SET (clxv. 9).—Full particulars of the mar- 
riages and issue of the Rev. James Bisset 
will be found in Hew Scott’s ‘ Fasti’ (1926 
edn.), vi. 150; and there is a short biograph- 
ical notice in Boase, vol. i. From these two 
authorities, as also from the baptismal cer- 
tificate of Col. William Bisset, Madras 
Army, it will be observed that George Bisset, 
master of the Udny Private Academy, was 
not in holy orders. The Rev. Thomas Bisset. 
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the third son, was appointed 3rd Asst. Pro- | of Captain Fraser.”’ 


fessor at Addiscombe Cadet College in May, 
1823, and became Chaplain to the College, 
Feb. 2, 1825. He remained there for over 
twenty-one years, teaching mathematics, and 
was called by the cadets ‘‘ The Ferret.’? On 
his retirement on account of ill health, he 
was granted a superannuation allowance of 
£350 per annum. (Col. H. M. Vibart’s 
‘ Addiscombe,’ p. 64.). 
V. HH. 


TEW-TREES IN OLD CHURCHYARDS 
(clxiv. 459; clxv. 35).—Ellen and her 
plies to this query, some individual yew- 
trees have been men'tioned, but not the one 
‘said to be the oldest known tree in Great 
Britain ’’: also ‘‘ probably the arboreal vet- 
eran of Europe,’’ the remains of the yew- 
tree in the kirk-yard of Fortingal, Glen 
Lyon. In 1772, according to Thomas Pen- 
nant (1726-1798), the trunk measured 56ft. 
in circumference; Murray’s Hand-book to 
Scotland, 1913, p. 270, calls it ‘‘ more than 
2000 years old’’; other estimates have put 
it at 2,500 years. A local legend makes For- 
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J. M. Buttoca. 


Dr. Parsons does not seem to know 
‘Notes on Noses,’ by Eden Warwick 
(London : Richard Bentley, 1864): 

| preface dated May 26, 1848. It is beauti. 


tingal to have been the birthplace of Pontius | 


Pilate, so that he, as a child, may have 
played and rested beneath its shade. (‘ The 
Highlands,’ ete., D. C. Cuthbertson, 1931). 


ALFRED WELBY. 


HE TORRINGTON DIARY (clxiii. 345, 


411).—I would apologise to your corres- | 


pondent Mr. C. H. Smits, of Grimsby, for 
the long delay in answering his question 
about the mention of Cleethorpes in the Tor- 
rington Diary. 

The fifth Lord Torrington stayed at Clee- 


fully produced, runs to 153 pp., and seems 
to be a serious, if diffuse, attempt towards 
a science of ‘‘ Nasology: the Nose an Index 
to Character.’’ It contains an enormous 
mass of out-of-the-way facts, but—alas !—is 
not adorned with an index. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


RWIN OF STREAMSTOWN (elxiv. 3653), 
—The reference to Sligo and Roscon- 
mon in this query suggests that possibly the 
following pedigree of Ormsby may be of in- 
terest. I am indebted to Mr. George Ormsby 
for my copy. 1 


(1). . - Ormsby, married Rose Woodforde, 
daughter of William Woodforde of Farle. 
thorpe, co. Lincoln, and his wife, Elizabeth 
Moffette, or Morflett; as his widow she married 
(2) Andrew Smith, and there is a brass to her 
memory at Yateley, Hampshire. 

(2) Captain Edward Ormsby, of Louth, co. 
Lincoln, married first, Susannah Kelke in Eng. 
land. In 1562 he served in France with An- 
brose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, “ to assist the 
Huguenots.” Captain at Dieppe, and after its 
fall, at Havre, where he died of plague, 1562, 
Nicholas Malby was a Captain in this expedi- 
tion and, “ probably a friend of Edward Orms 
by and apparently he later brought his old 
friend’s son, Henry over to Ireland, who in 


| his turn called his son Malby Ormsby, ances 
| tor of Ormsby of Clogans.” 


thorpes from July 11 to July 12, 1791, and | 
| Nicholas.”’ 


gives a most amusing account of the inn 
where he put up. He inserts the original 
inn bill he received there, but it is only 
a manuscript one, and he only mentions 
the inn as the Cleethorpes Inn. 


CyRIL BENYN ANDREWS. 


EMARKS ON ENGLISH NOSE LITER- 
ATURE (clxv. 2).—One of the most re- 
markable contributions to this subject was 
made by Norman Macleod in his mimicking 
balled, ‘The Nose of Captain Fraser,’ be- 
ginning—I quote the lines from memory— 
When ye are at Dumbarton Fair 
Ging to the castle when ye’re there. 
Ye’ll see a sicht baith rich and rare, 
The nose o’ Captain Fraser. 


Every verse ends with the words, ‘‘ The nose 





This pedigree varies from that in ‘ Misc. 
Gen. et Heraldica,’ ii., p. 174, where it 
gives: ‘‘ Thomas Ormsby, living 1569, mar 
ried a daughter of Henry Malby, son of Sir 


** 1569’ is the year in which Capt. Henry 
Malby was born. It is possible, however, 
that there was an earlier Captain Henry 
Malby, as the MSS. of the Marquis of Salis 
bury, 4th Report, p. 216, gives a letter ‘‘from 
Captain H. Malbie to Lord Burghley, dated 
22 Dec., 1576.’ I should expect the ‘‘H” 
was an error for ‘‘ N,’’ this being the year 
in which Sir Nicholas was knighted. 

Two early references to the place and sur 
name in Lincoln may be of interest. 

4.D. 1212 (‘Testa de Neville) Norman de Aiet 
holds in chief in Ormesby and Enderby 
Knight’s fee, which Richard fil Alan 
[? Malbys] holds of him, also in Creoymeart 
(Kermund) fief. 

A.D 1242, Thomas de Ormsby. Earl of Chester 
holds of . . . in Sauzethorp and Langeton, 
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quarter part of a fee which Richard Malebis 
held of him. Also } part held by Simon de 
Kyme. (p. 332). 

For these early records I am indebted to 
the courtesy of LiEuT.-COLONEL Sir ALFRED 


WELBY. ' 
D. MattBy VERRILL. 


ISS ELLEN LAWLESS TERNAN 

(clxiv. 459; clxv. 35).—Ellen and her 
sister, Fanny Ternan, were 
young actresses of the fifties and six'ties of 
last century. Their mother, Mrs. Ternan, 
acted with Gustavus Brooke, Cora Nowatt, 
and other players of the day, at the old 
Olympic, and they themselves were both 
members of Charles Kean’s Shakespearean 
Company at the Princess’s from 1851 on- 
wards. Miss Heath and the Ternan family 
were said to have been discovered by Kean, 
acting with amateurs at the little Royalty 
Theatre in Dean Street, the favourite place 
for stage aspirants, and here they may have 
played with Dickens. 

I am indebted to Erroll Sherson for the 
above information, taken from the Sunday 
Times dated June 8, 1930. 

Murie, HamiItton-Scort. 


URNAMES AS CHRISTIAN NAMES 

(clxiv. 336, 392, 448). — Ir ‘ Thomas 
Lodge and Other Elizabethans,’ edited by 
C. J. Sisson (Harvard University Press) 
the pedigree after p. 361 shows how the 
name Guicciardine was used as a Christian 
name by the descendants of the marriage 
of Vincent Guicciardine and Lucrece Bris- 
kett in 1558. On p. 403 of the same book 
it is stated that John Lyly, the poet and 
dramatist, had a son, Robert Browne Lyly, 
who was fifteen and a half in 1605. 


M. H. Donps. 


AUNTLEROY COSTUME (celxiv. 81, 
120, 193, 213, 231, 285, 339, 393). — In 
Naomi Royde-Smith’s ‘ Private Life of Mrs. 
Siddons’’ there is a reproduction of a por- 
trait of Mrs, Siddons as Isabella in ‘ The 
Innocent Adultery,’ with her son Henry Sid- 
dons as Byron’s child, a boy of about eight. 
He wears the complete Fauntleroy costume, 
long curls, lace collar and cuffs, short coat, 
sash and breeches. 


M. H. Dopps. 
" DIE IN THE LAST DITCH ”’ (clxiv. 
424). — According to Burnet, it was 


Charles II’s ambassadors, Buckingham and 
Arlington, to whom William of Orange made 


well-known | 


| this remark. ‘‘ Your country is lost,’’ said 
| the Duke, ‘“‘ Do you not see your country 
| is lost?” ‘‘ My country is in great danger,” 
| answered the Prince, ‘‘ but there is a sure 
| way never to see it lost, and that is to die 
| in the last ditch.’? (See The Times Literary 
| Supplement, April 18, 1918). 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


| THOMAS SOUTHERNE (clxv. 16)—Mr. 

A. H. W. Fynmore has quoted a corre- 
spondent of The Times Literary Supplement 
as asserting that Thomas Southerne was 
born in February, 1659. This correspon- 
dent, however, was using as his authority 
‘The Register of the Church of St. Michan’ 
(1909), in which the dates are given through- 
out in Old Style. 


CLIFFORD LEECH. 


FIREPROOF HOUSE (clxiv. 445; clxv. 
14).—In the grounds of Wildcroft, easily 
visible from Putney Heath, is an obelisk, 
about 50 ft. high, of bricks, faced with 
cement, a circular iron staircase leading up 
to it. The inscriptions are, on the front, 
‘* The Rt. Hon. John Sawbridge Esqr. Lord 
Mayor of London, laid the foundation stone 
of this obelisk one hundred and ten years 
after the Fire of London on the anniversary 
of that dreadful event in memory of an 
invention for securing buildings against 
fire.’’ On the back is: ‘‘ Resolved nemine 
contradicente that a sum not exceeding Two 
Thousand Two Hundred Pounds be granted 
to His Magesty to be paid To Davin Harrt- 
LEY Esqr. Towards enabling him to defray 
the charges of Experiments in order to ascer- 
tain the practicability and utility of his 
| INVENTION for securing buildings from FIRE 
and that the same be paid without Fee or 
| Reward.’’ On the left-hand side: ‘‘ Halli- 
fax Mayor. A Common Council holden in 
the Chamber of the GuILp-HALt of the City 
oF Lonpon on the 22nd November 1776. 
Resolved. That Joun Sawsripce, Esar. the 
late Lorp Mayor of this Crry having laid 
a Foundation Stone for erecting an Obelisk 
on Putney Common to commemorate the in- 
vention of Frre Prates for securing build- 
ings from Frre. By Davip Hartiey Esar. 
the Committee of City Lands be empowered 
to erect and compleat the same.’’ 


J. ARDAGH. 
A SONNET’ WRONGLY ASCRIBED TO 
ascription was pointed out by H. Buxton 


KEATS (clxiv. 388). — The erroneous 
| Forman in the Introduction (p. lii) to the 
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Oxford edition of ‘ The Poetical Works of | 
John Keats’ (1910). 
L. R. M. SrRacuan. 


OUGH-HOUSES (clxiv. 389, 447).—The | 
following appears in ‘ Records of Wood- 
hall Spa and Neighbourhood ’ by J. Conway 
Walter (Morton, Horncastle, n.d.). The 
author’s introduction is dated 1899; the | 
matters extracted are from pp. 175-6. 

A curious custom which formerly prevailed 
at Horncastle at ‘the time of the great fairs, 
and which continued to later than the middle 
of the nineteenth century, was the opening 
of ‘‘ Bough-houses’’ for the entertainment 
of visitors. Horncastle had in 1899 an 
unusually large number of licensed public- 
houses, many of them with extensive 
stabling, for the accommodation of man and 
beast at the fairs for which the town is 
famous; but, beyond these, it was a custom 
from time immemorial that during the fairs | 
any private house could sell beer without | 
a licence if a bough, or bush, was hung 
out. As was 'to be expected, this privilege 
was apt to be much abused. A footnote to 
the account reads :— 


The institution of ‘‘ Bough-houses ” at Fairs 
was not confined to Horncastle. By Act of Par- 
liament (35 George III, c. 113, s. 17) an excep- 
tion was made to the general rule of a license 
being required for the sale of beer, that at 
Fair-time any one hanging out a bough at their 
door, and thus constituting the house “a 
booth,”’ might sell beer without a licence. 


The custom, the writer tells us, prevailed | 
at Pershore, with the sanction of the magis- 
trates, as late as 1863; also at Bridgewater, 
Church Staunton, and Newton Poppleford 
(Notes and Queries, 3S, iv. 141, 258). In 
the Middle Ages in England there were ale- 
houses on the country road-sides, marked | 
by a pole projecting over the door; and in 
the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ as the pilgrims 
ride along, the Pardoner will not begin his 
tale till he has stopped to refresh himself, 


But first, quod he, heer, at thys ale-stake, 
I will both drynke, and biten at a cake. 


Jusserand, in his ‘ Way-faring Life of 
Fourteenth Century,’ gives a sketch of such 
a bow-house from a fourteenth century | 
illuminated MS. ‘ The History of Liquor 
Licensing in England, Principally from 1700 
to 1830’ by S. and B. Webb (Longmans, 
1903) says on p. 98:— 

The remarkable exemption from all regula- 
tion of the sale of beer at fairs may here be 
noted. It had apparently long been customary 


—_—$ $$ 


for the needs of the concourse of people ata 
fair to be met by many persons opening their 
houses for the sale of beer for the occasion 


| only. This right of any one to brew and sell at 


fair time, without a licence, was _ preserved 
by 5 and 6 Edward VI. c. 25 (1552), and was 
continued by all successive licensing Acts until 
1874. This led to an orgy of drunkenness and 
disorder at every fair. 

A writer in 1787 appeals, they tell us, 
in vain for ‘‘some regulation and _ restric. 
tion of the bush-houses as they were called, 
viz. temporary ale-houses where vice in al] 
her forms is allowed to revel uncontrolled, 
A number of abandoned females are enter. 
tained in these houses, and_ suffered to 
molest every person who passes them, and 
to seduce the unwary in the face of day. 


| Villains of all descriptions find in them an 
| asylum, and too often form connections to 


break open houses and commit other atrocious 
depredations on society ’’ (Bristol Journal, 
25 Aug. 1787). Similar complaints are 
made about the temporary ale-houses at 


| Barnstaple, Fazeley and Rugeley. In the 


first quarter of the nineteenth century the 
exemption, which in strict law was con 
fined to prescriptive or chartered fairs, was 
commonly taken to apply to all ‘‘ wakes” 
and village revels; and when certain 
Justices in 1815-16 tried to suppress this 
custom, ‘the Commissioners of Excise in- 
sisted on its continuance, and_ obtained 
statutory powers (56 George III c. 104 sec. 
105) to give temporary permits to sell beer 


| without the Justices’ licence (Report of 


House of Commons Committee on ‘the State 
of the Police of the Metropolis, 1817, pp. 
218-220). It is astonishing that not until 
1874, by the Licensing Act of 37 and 3 
Vict. c. 49 sec. 18, was this abuse put a 
stop to. 
A. L. Gor 
Church Street, Burgh, Lincs. 


EFERENCE WANTED: “ GHOST OF THE 
‘ROMAN EMPIRE” (clxiv, 391. — This is 
from Thoinas Hobbes, ‘ Leviathan,’ chap. xlvii. 
* And if a man consider the originall of this 
great Ecclesiasticall Dominion, he will easily 
perceive, that the Papacy, is no other, than 
the Ghost of the deceased Romane Empire, sit- 
ting crowned upon the grave thereof,”’—p. 5l6 
in the Cambridge edition of 1904, at end of 
second paragraph. 
E. Bewnsy. 
E  pmenon WANTED (clxv. 11).—The poem 
enquired for by A. G. Hartley, is ‘The 
Highwayman,’ by Alfred Noyes. 
Morie. Hamiiton-Scott. 
183 Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W.9. 
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le ata : Wells, and after supporting Henry 1V in 
— The Library. 1399, died and was buried at Wells. 
L sell at — ea reroeo Winestead Church has some tombs of in 
eserved Winestead and its Lords. By Norman James terest, and though, as a structure, it has no 
nd was Miller. (Hull: A. Brown and Sons. 10s. great claims to admiration, at least it is 
ts until net). principally of Norman masonry, and con- 
ess and ae es 1 tains a low-side window, a little fourteenth- 
pAkon Miller, author of this book, who Century glass, and a fine Perpendicular chan- 
ell us, died a year ago, was Rector of Win- ¢e) screen. The Registers go back to 1578. 


restric. stead from 1890 to 1920. In a history of ‘The year of greatest mortality that they show 
called, Winestead he had one of the typical subjects wa. 1667, when fifteen persons died. The 
in all dear to the heart of antiquary and historian. present population, 150-180, is about the same 
trolled, Without being adorned by any name of 4, that of 1600-1610. 


enter world-wide renown, save that of Andrew Canon Miller’s labours as a_ researcher 
red to Marvell, who was born there, this small vil- jaye brought together a good deal about 
n, and lage in Holderness was the home of a line families other than the lords of the manor 
f day. of men distinctly notable in their day. The no jived in Holderness especially the St. 
lem an Church and the Manor have plenty in their Quintins, Twyers and Hogges, who had small 
ions to records worth knowing. Forming part of holdings in " Winestead, and the Maisters, 


rocious § the manor of Patrington, Winestead appears who held the southern part of the lordship 
purnal, first as belonging to the Archbishop of York for a century and a half from the end of the 
its are from whom, till near the middle of the thir- seventeenth century. They were originally 
a teenth century, we find it held by the de | merchants from Hull, and became possessed 
In the Verlis. Agnes de Verli, on her marriage, o¢ their Winestead property, like the Hild. 


ry the carried it to Sir Alexander de Hilton, and Ie “ : 

: : : : , yards, by a marriage. We learn something, 
les g peers Ag Reccomgges bee Bs too, of the small landowners and of strangers 
rs, Was em e > : ; ag oe wie 4 Mi 
vakes ” fifteenth century, to the Hildyards. In their pool ge pr tensor Pa a il ie 
certain hands it came down to 1880. The most re- 4p ; 1 


An interesting chapter is devoted to Field- 
names. There are several good plates—in- 
cluding a portrait of the author. The edit- 
ing of the MS. has been carefully and suc- 
cessfully performed. 


ss this markable life in the Hildyard descent is that 
se il- of Sir Christopher, born in 1490, and said 
ytained to have been slain in Artois about 1538, who 
04 see, took part as a leader in the oo of 
1] beer Grace, was pardoned with his neighbours, | i ; : 
ort of and then, after a subsequent rising, pe em. ‘Scottish Abbeys and Social Life. By G. G. 
> State ployed to try, and to condemn, these new Coulton. (Cambridge University Press. 
L7, pp. rebels, among whom were some of his old 12s. 6d. net.) 

t until comrades in the Pilgrimage. In the Civil THESE Rhind Lectures of 1931 apply to 


ind 3% War the Hildyards were Royalists, and did the small area of ‘religion’ in 
put a well; at the Restoration a baronetcy was con- | mediaeval Scotland the results of Dr. Coul- 
ferred upon the owner of Winestead, which ton’s immense learning on the subject of 
Cox. became extinct with the death of the 4th | the Church in the Middle Ages, according to 
baronet in 1814. | the methods which are now familiar to his 


The list of the rectors of Winestead goes | students. We still believe Dr. Coulton is 


Be back to Nicholas Maleth, presented in 1252. | not really well served by making correction, 
> hee The Hildyards often figure in it, and one of | the negative side, bulk so largely in his 
of this the two rectors who made a name for them- | work. Far be it from us to deny that his 
| easily selves beyond Winestead belongs to them— | correctiveness (if we may be allowed the 
r, than Richard Hildyard, brother of the ‘‘Pilgrim.’’ | term) has cleared away many mistakes, re- 
ire, sit He was active in promoting resistance among | duced things here and amplified them there 
2 religious to Henry VIII’s claims, and was | to proportions demonstrably more like the 
a! compelled to flee into Scotland and attainted truth; and, by doing this, enabled his 
ENSLY. and condemned to death in his absence. He | readers to gain a closer, and even a more 

settled for a time at St. Andrews, and is last | genial, understanding of monasticism and 
7 Phe heard of as an official at the Papal Court. what it has meant to the world. Never- 
Be. The other notable rector belongs to an earlier | theless, on laying down a book of his, while 

day—Ralph de Erghum, appointed in 1361— | we find ourselves able to visualise in greater 
ss a friend of John of Gaunt’s — who became | detail than before the causes and processes 


Bishop first of Salisbury then of Bath and | of failure and breakdown in the religious 
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orders, we do not find ourselves asia 
better able to substantiate to our own minds 
his own repeated dictum: “I regard 


monasticism as one of the great formative | ; 
| in every department on which Dr. Coulton 
And we think this result goes to show there | 


forces in the social life of the Middle Ages.”’ 


is something lacking in the principle of con- 
struction by criticism with which he here 
sets out. 

Still, this study of the Scottish Abbeys is 
a valuable addition to the impressive picture 
of the Middle Ages presented by Dr. Coul- 
ton’s work as a whole. Concerned with a 
region so remote, it affords good demonstra- 
tion of the difference between the mediaeval 
world and ours in the comparative absence 
of national distinctions—so that the Culdees, 
with their tribal conception of the 
religious life and their other peculiarities, 
stand out as anomalies for awhile and then 
disappear. Concerning the accounts of 
monasticism we already possess we were 
interested to note Dr. Coulton’s 
of Fosbroke and recommendation of Church’s 
‘Life of Anselm’ as the best description 
available in English of the ideal monk in 
his daily life. 

In Scotland the monastic houses, 
dictines and Augustinians, 
nine (Dr. Coulton 
and contrary to 
refusal to number Canons’ Regular 
among the monks). These houses were 
nearly all in existence before the middle 


Bene- 


rejects as 
mediaeval usage, 


pedantry, 


of the thirteenth century; and an important | 


point made almost at 
once, 
those of the Northern English. The revenues 


of monasteries form the first topic of dis- 


concerning them, 


cussion—computed at one-third of the total | 
revenue of the land, and perhaps in moun- | 


tainous countries somewhat higher. The 


account of the means by which endowments | 


accumulated includes some remarks on de- 
vices—other than writing—for the handing 


down of facts, it being Dr. Coulton’s opinion | 
as he sets out at length in the chapter on | 


Monks and the Scriptorium, that writing was 
a less common accomplishment in the Middle 
Ages than has been supposed. Under 
this heading, in the pages on relics, we hear 
something of that tendency to im- 
pute vindictiveness to departed saints, which 
is surely one of the most curious inclina- 
tions of the mediaeval mind. We see the 
monk next in his dealings with parishes; 
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with the poor; with the estates of the 
monastery ; with schools of learning and 
business. Two things stand out; first, 
here as elsewhere, the evidence for abuses 


is so wont to insist—fundamentally the same 
in all countries, but in some particulars, 
(pride of birth and use of the device in 
commendam for example) less flagrant in 
England and Scotland than on the Conti- 
nent. Secondly, the general dependence of 
Scottish monasticism upon the life and initia- 
tive of the rest of the world; mediaeval 
Scotland has no great outstanding name of 
the first order to show us. The sudden- 
ness and completeness with which the 
Scottish nobility swung over to the Reforma- 
tion Dr. Coulton would explain in good part 


| by the fact that the barons had, by the six- 


teenth century, through varicus forms of 
embezzlement, already got the richest of the 
Church revenues in their pockets. 


From the OxForRpD UNIVERSITY PRESS we 
have received the first of a_ series en- 
titled Westminster Papers—a pamphlet 


| of sixteen pages which promise most excel- 
| lently for the rest. 


It gives the history and 
description of the Library and Muniment 
Room of Westminster from the pen of the 


the | Keeper of the Muniments and Sub-Librarian 
| our correspondent Mr. LAWRENcE E. Tan- 


NER. A point of great satisfaction is the suc- 
cess which has attended the skilled work of 
Professor E. W. Tristram in restoring what 
remains in the Muniment Room of 
mediaeval colouring. Priced only 6d., this 
scholarly little bit of work should find its 
into every antiquarian’s library; for 
who is there whom Westminster does not 
concern ? 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At clxiv. 464, col. 1, 1. 1, for “Sir” read 


¢ Sirr.”” 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and poge 
ri _ the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


‘High ‘Street, High Wycombe, 


in the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burieigh Street. London, W.C.2 
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